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PREFACE 


Strangely, the Metamorphoses feels more relevant today than 
ever before. Ours is an era in which we increasingly recognise 
that our sense of self is fluid and constantly shifting — though 
we may not be able to turn into flowers or trees, the immutability 
of our core identities, whether it be gender, nationality, or 


sexuality, have been rightfully challenged and scrutinised. 


Indeed, this project began as a way of bringing that sense of 
re-enchantment to readers. After all, what is more enchanting 
than people being turned into hyacinths and lions and cypress 
trees? | believe that fundamentally, re-enchantment comes from 
a sense of indeterminacy — of unpredictability and mystery — 
and Ovid’s tales constantly remind us that reality can be not 
only transformative, but mysterious and even deceptive (truly, 
ars adeo /atet arte sua!). When reality turns out to be not exactly 
what it had seemed, and our daily routines and preconceptions 


are overturned, for good or ill, therein lies true re-enchantment. 
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nde per inmensum croceo velatus amictu 

aethera digreditur Ciconumque Hymenaeus ad oras 
tendit et Orphea nequiquam voce vocatur. 

adfuit ille quidem, sed nec sollemnia verba 

nec laetos vultus nec felix attulit omen. 

fax quoque, quam tenuit, lacrimoso stridula fumo 
usque fuit nullosque invenit motibus ignes. 

exitus auspicio gravior: nam nupta per herbas 

dum nova Naiadum turba comitata vagatur, 

occidit in talum serpentis dente recepto. 

quam satis ad superas postquam Rhodopeius auras 
deflevit vates, ne non temptaret et umbras, 

ad Styga Taenaria est ausus descendere porta 
perque leves populos simulacraque functa sepulcro 
Persephonen adiit inamoenaque regna tenentem 
umbrarum dominum pulsisque ad carmina nervis 


sic ait: ‘o positi sub terra numina mundi, 
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Hymen, called by the voice of Orpheus, departed, 


and, dressed in his saffron robes, made his way through 
the vast skies to the Ciconian coast: but in vain. He was 
present at Orpheus’s marriage, true, but he did not speak 
the usual words, display a joyful expression, or bring good 
luck. The torch, too, that he held, sputtered continually, 
with tear-provoking fumes, and no amount of shaking 
contrived to light it properly. The result was worse than 
any omens. While the newly wedded bride, Eurydice, was 
walking through the grass, with a crowd of naiads as her 
companions, she was killed, by a bite on her ankle, from a 
snake, sheltering there. When Thracian Orpheus, the poet 
of Rhodope, had mourned for her, greatly, in the upper 
world, he dared to go down to Styx, through the gate 

of Taenarus, also, to see if he might not move the dead. 
Through the weightless throng, and the ghosts that had 
received proper burial, he came to Persephone, and the 
lord of the shadows, he who rules the joyless kingdom. 


Then striking the lyre-strings to accompany his words, he 


sang: ‘O gods of this world, placed below the earth, 
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in quem reccidimus, quicquid mortale creamur, 

si licet et falsi positis ambagibus oris 

vera loqui sinitis, non huc, ut opaca viderem 20 
Tartara, descendi, nec uti villosa colubris 

terna Medusaei vincirem guttura monstri: 

causa viae est coniunx, in quam calcata venenum 

vipera diffudit crescentesque abstulit annos. 

posse pati volui nec me temptasse negabo: 25 
vicit Amor. supera deus hic bene notus in ora est; 

an sit et hic, dubito: sed et hic tamen auguror esse, 
famaque si veteris non est mentita rapinae, 

vos quoque iunxit Amor. per ego haec loca plena timoris, 


per Chaos hoc ingens vastique silentia regni, 30 


Eurydices, oro, properata retexite fata. 


omnia debemur vobis, paulumque morati 
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to which, all, who are created mortal, descend; if you 

allow me, and it is lawful, to set aside the fictions of idle 
tongues, and speak the truth, | have not come here to see 
dark Tartarus, nor to bind Cerberus, Medusa’s child, with 
his three necks, and snaky hair. My wife is the cause of my 
journey. A viper, she trod on, diffused its venom into her 
body, and robbed her of her best years. | longed to be able 
to accept it, and | do not say I have not tried: Love won. 

He is a god well known in the world above, though | do not 
know if that is so here: though | imagine him to be here, 

as well, and if the story of that rape in ancient times is not 
a lie, you also were wedded by Amor. | beg you, by these 
fearful places, by this immense abyss, and the silence of 
your vast realms, reverse Eurydice’s swift death. All things 


are destined to be yours, and though we delay a while, 


serius aut citius sedem properamus ad unam. 
tendimus huc omnes, haec est domus ultima, vosque 
humani generis longissima regna tenetis. 35 
haec quoque, cum iustos matura peregerit annos, 

iuris erit vestri: pro munere poscimus usum; 

quodsi fata negant veniam pro coniuge, certum est 


nolle redire mihi: leto gaudete duorum.’ 


Talia dicentem nervosque ad verba moventem 40 
exsangues flebant animae; nec Tantalus undam 
captavit refugam, stupuitque Ixionis orbis, 
nec carpsere iecur volucres, urnisque vacarunt 
Belides, inque tuo sedisti, Sisyphe, saxo. 
tunc primum lacrimis victarum carmine fama est 45 
Eumenidum maduisse genas, nec regia coniunx 
sustinet oranti nec, qui regit ima, negare, 
Eurydicenque vocant: umbras erat illa recentes 
inter et incessit passu de vulnere tardo. 
hanc simul et legem Rhodopeius accipit heros, 50 
ne flectat retro sua lumina, donec Avernas 


exierit valles; aut inrita dona futura. 


sooner or later, we hasten home. Here we are all bound, 
this is our final abode, and you hold the longest reign over 
the human race. Eurydice, too, will be yours to command, 
when she has lived out her fair span of years, to maturity. 
| ask this benefit as a gift; but, if the fates refuse my wife 
this kindness, | am determined not to return: you can 


delight in both our deaths.’ 


The bloodless spirits wept as he spoke, accompanying 
his words with the music. Tantalus did not reach for 
the ever-retreating water: Ixion’s wheel was stilled: 
the vultures did not pluck at Tityus’s liver: the Belides, 
the daughters of Danaiis, left their water jars: and you, 
Sisyphus, perched there, on your rock. Then they say, for 
the first time, the faces of the Furies were wet with tears, 
won over by his song: the king of the deep, and his royal 
bride, could not bear to refuse his prayer, and called for 
Eurydice. She was among the recent ghosts, and walked 
haltingly from her wound. The poet of Rhodope received 
her, and, at the same time, accepted this condition, that he 


must not turn his eyes behind him, until he emerged 


carpitur adclivis per muta silentia trames, 

arduus, obscurus, caligine densus opaca, 

nec procul afuerunt telluris margine summae: 55 
hic, ne deficeret, metuens avidusque videndi 

flexit amans oculos, et protinus illa relapsa est, 
bracchiaque intendens prendique et prendere certans 

nil nisi cedentes infelix arripit auras. 

iamque iterum moriens non est de coniuge quicquaam 60 
questa suo (quid enim nisi se quereretur amatam?) 
supremumaue ‘vale,’ quod iam vix auribus ille 


acciperet, dixit revolutaque rursus eodem est. 


Non aliter stupuit gemina nece coniugis Orpheus, 
quam tria qui timidus, medio portante catenas, 65 
colla canis vidit, quem non pavor ante reliquit, 
quam natura prior saxo per corpus oborto, 
quique in se crimen traxit voluitque videri 


Olenos esse nocens, tuque, o confisa figurae, 
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from the vale of Avernus, or the gift would be null and 


void. They took the upward path, through the still silence, 
steep and dark, shadowy with dense fog, drawing near to Cao 
the threshold of the upper world. Afraid she was no longer 

there, and eager to see her, the lover turned his eyes. Cy 
In an instant she dropped back, and he, unhappy man, Ce 
stretching out his arms to hold her and be held, clutched 

at nothing but the receding air. Dying a second time, now, € i 
there was no complaint to her husband (what, then, could 
she complain of, except that she had been loved?). She 
spoke a last ‘farewell’ that, now, scarcely reached his ears, 


and turned again towards that same place. 


Stunned by the double loss of his wife, Orpheus was 


like that coward who saw Cerberus, the three-headed dog, 


chained by the central neck, and whose fear vanished with 
his nature, as stone transformed his body. Or like Olenos, é 


and you, his Lethaea, too proud of your beauty: he wished 


infelix Lethaea, tuae, iunctissima quondam 70 
pectora, nunc lapides, quos umida sustinet Ide. 

orantem frustraque iterum transire volentem 

portitor arcuerat: septem tamen ille diebus 

squalidus in ripa Cereris sine munere sedit; 

cura dolorque animi lacrimaeque alimenta fuere. 75 
esse deos Erebi crudeles questus, in altam 


se recipit Rhodopen pulsumque aquilonibus Haemum. 


Tertius aequoreis inclusum Piscibus annum 
finierat Titan, onnemque refugerat Orpheus 
femineam Venerem, seu quod male cesserat illi, 80 
sive fidem dederat; multas tamen ardor habebat 
iungere se vati, multae doluere repulsae. 
ille etiam Thracum populis fuit auctor amorem 
in teneros transferre mares citraque iuventam 


aetatis breve ver et primos carpere flores. 85 


to be charged with your crime, and seem guilty himself: 
once wedded hearts, you are now rocks set on moist 
Mount Ida. Orpheus wished and prayed, in vain, to cross 
the Styx again, but the ferryman fended him off. Still, for 
seven days, he sat there by the shore, neglecting himself 
and not taking nourishment. Sorrow, troubled thought, 
and tears were his food. He took himself to lofty Mount 
Rhodope, and Haemus, swept by the winds, complaining 


that the gods of Erebus were cruel. 


Three times the sun had ended the year, in watery 
Pisces, and Orpheus had abstained from the love of 
women, either because things ended badly for him, or 
because he had sworn to do so. Yet, many felt a desire 
to be joined with the poet, and many grieved at rejection. 
Indeed, he was the first of the Thracian people to transfer 


his love to young boys, and enjoy their brief springtime, 


and early flowering, this side of manhood. 
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ollis erat collemque super planissima campi 


area, quam viridem faciebant graminis herbae: 
umbra loco deerat; qua postquam parte resedit 
dis genitus vates et fila sonantia movit, 

umbra loco venit: non Chaonis afuit arbor, 90 


non nemus Heliadum, non frondibus aesculus 


altis, 

nec tiliae molles, nec fagus et innuba laurus, 

et coryli fragiles et fraxinus utilis hastis 

enodisque abies curvataque glandibus ilex 

et platanus genialis acerque coloribus inpar 95 
amnicolaeque simul salices et aquatica lotos 

perpetuoque virens buxum tenuesque myricae 

et bicolor myrtus et bacis caerula tinus. 

vos quoque, flexipedes hederae, venistis et una 
pampineae vites et amictae vitibus ulmi 100 
ornique et piceae pomoque onerata rubenti 

arbutus et lentae, victoris praemia, palmae 

et succincta comas hirsutaque vertice pinus, 

grata deum matri, siquidem Cybeleius Attis 


exuit hac hominem truncoque induruit illo. 105 
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There was a hill, and, on the hill, a wide area of level 
ground, turfed with fresh blades of grass: shade was 
absent there: but when the poet, born of the god, sounded 
the strings of his lyre, shade gathered there. Jupiter’s 
Chaonian oak-tree came; and Phaethon’s sisters, the 
Heliades, the poplars; the durmast oak with its deep 
foliage; the soft lime-tree; the beech; the virgin sweet-bay, 
laurel; the hazel, frail; the ash-tree, used for spears; the 
sweeping silver-fir: holm-oak, heavy with acorns; pleasant 
plane-tree; the many-coloured maple; with the river- 
haunting willow; lotus, water-lover; boxwood ever-verdant; 
the slender tamarisk; the myrtle, with, over and under its 
leaves, the two shades of green; and the blue-berried wild- 
bay, laurus tinus. You came, also, twining ivy, together with 
shooting vines; the vine-supporting elms; the flowering 
‘manna’ ash; the spruce; the strawberry tree, weighed 
down with its red fruit; the pliant palms, the winner’s 
prize; and you, the shaggy-topped pine tree, armed with 
needles, sacred to Cybele, mother of the gods, since Attis 
exchanged his human form for you, and hardened in your 


trunk. 
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dfuit huic turbae metas imitata cupressus, 
nunc arbor, puer ante deo dilectus ab illo, 


qui citharam nervis et nervis temperat 


arcum. 


namque sacer nymphis Carthaea tenentibus arva 

ingens cervus erat, lateque patentibus altas 110 

ipse suo capiti praebebat cornibus umbras. 

cornua fulgebant auro, demissaque in armos 

pendebant tereti gemmata monilia collo. 

bulla super frontem parvis argentea loris 

vincta movebatur; parilesque ex aere nitebant 115 

auribus e geminis circum cava tempora bacae; 

isque metu vacuus naturalique pavore 

deposito celebrare domos mulcendaque colla 

quamlibet ignotis manibus praebere solebat. 

sed tamen ante alios, Ceae pulcherrime gentis, 120 

gratus erat, Cyparisse, tibi: tu pabula cervum 

ad nova, tu liquidi ducebas fontis ad undam, 

tu modo texebas varios per cornua flores, 

nunc eques in tergo residens huc laetus et 
illuc 


mollia purpureis frenabas ora capistris. 125 


Among the crowd came the cypress, formed like the 
cone-shaped meta, that marks the turning point in the 
race-course: once a boy, but now a tree: loved by the god 
who tunes the lyre, and strings the bow. There was a giant 
stag, sacred to the nymphs that haunt the Carthaean 
country, which cast deep shadows, around its head, from 
his wide-branching antlers. The antlers shone with gold, 
and the gems of a jewelled collar, around his polished 
neck, hung down onto his shoulders. A bulla, a silver 
charm, fastened with small strips of leather, quivered on 
his forehead, and on either side of his hollow temples 
matching pearls of bronze gleamed from both ears. Free 
from fear, and forgetting his natural shyness, he used to 
visit people’s houses, and offer his neck to be stroked by 
strangers’ hands. Yet, above all others, he was dear to you, 
Cyparissus, loveliest of the Cean boys. You led the stag 
to fresh pastures, and the waters of the clear spring. Now 
you would weave diverse flowers through his horns, and 
then, astride his back like a horseman, delight in tugging 
his soft mouth one way or the other by means 


of a purple muzzle. 


Aestus erat mediusque dies, solisque vapore 
concava litorei fervebant bracchia Cancri: 
fessus in herbosa posuit sua corpora terra 
cervus et arborea frigus ducebat ab umbra. 
hunc puer inprudens iaculo Cyparissus acuto 130 
fixit et, ut saevo morientem vulnere vidit, 
velle mori statuit. quae non solacia Phoebus 
dixit et, ut leviter pro materiaque doleret, 
admonuit! gemit ille tamen munusque supremum 
hoc petit a superis, ut tempore lugeat omni. 135 
iamque per inmensos egesto sanguine fletus 
in viridem verti coeperunt membra colorem, 
et, modo qui nivea pendebant fronte capilli, 
horrida caesaries fieri sumptoque rigore 
sidereum gracili soectare cacumine caelum. 140 
ingemuit tristisque deus ‘lugebere nobis 


lugebisque alios aderisque dolentibus’ inquit. 


ale nemus vates attraxerat inque ferarum 
concilio, medius turbae, volucrumque sedebat. 
ut satis inpulsas temptavit pollice chordas 145 
et sensit varios, quamvis diversa sonarent, 


concordare modos, hoc vocem carmine movit: 


It was noon of a summer’s day, when the curving claws 
of shore-loving Cancer were burning in the hot sun. 
Tired, the stag had settled its body on the grassy turf and 
was enjoying the cool of the woodland shade. The boy, 
without intention, transfixed it with his sharp spear, and 
when he saw it dying from the cruel wound, he wished 
to die himself. What was there Phoebus did not say, in 
solace, advising a moderate grief matching the cause! 


He only sighed, and begged, as the last gift of the gods, 


that he might mourn forever. Then, his blood discharged 
among endless tears, his limbs began to turn to a shade 
of green, and his hair that a moment ago hung over his 
pale forehead, became a bristling crown, and he stiffened 


to a graceful point gazing at the starry heavens. The god 


sighed for him, and said, sadly: ‘I will mourn for you: you 


will mourn for others, and enter into sorrows’. 


Such was the grove of trees the poet gathered round 
him, and he sat in the midst of a crowd, of animals and 
birds. When he had tried a few chords, stroking the lyre 
with his thumb, and felt that the various notes were in 
tune, regardless of their pitch, he raised his voice to sing: 


‘Begin my song with Jupiter, Calliope, O Muse, my mother 
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‘ab love, Musa parens, (cedunt lovis omnia regno) 

carmina nostra move! lovis est mihi saepe potestas 

dicta prius: cecini plectro graviore Gigantas 150 
sparsaque Phlegraeis victricia fulmina campis. 

nunc opus est leviore lyra, puerosque canamus 

dilectos superis inconcessisque puellas 


ignibus attonitas meruisse libidine poenam. 


Rex superum Phrygii quondam Ganymedis amore 155 
arsit, et inventum est aliquid, quod luppiter esse, 
quam quod erat, mallet. nulla tamen alite verti 
dignatur, nisi quae posset sua fulmina ferre. 
nec mora, percusso mendacibus aere pennis 
abripit lliaden; qui nunc quoque pocula miscet 160 


invitaque lovi nectar lunone ministrat. 


Te quoque, Amyclide, posuisset in aethere Phoebus, 
tristia si spatium ponendi fata dedissent. 
qua licet, aeternus tamen es, quotiensque repellit 
ver hiemem, Piscique Aries succedit aquoso, 165 
tu totiens oreris viridique in caespite flores. 
te meus ante omnes genitor dilexit, et orbe 


in medio positi caruerunt praeside Delphi, 


(all things bow to Jupiter’s might)! | have often sung the 
power of Jove before: | have sung of the Giants, in an epic 
strain, and the victorious lightning bolts, hurled at the 
Phlegraean field. Now there is gentler work for the lyre, 
and | sing of boys loved by the gods, and girls stricken with 


forbidden fires, deserving punishment for their lust. 


The king of the gods once burned with love for Phrygian 
Ganymede, and to win him Jupiter chose to be something 
other than he was. Yet he did not deign to transform 
himself into any other bird, than that eagle, that could 
carry his lightning bolts. Straightaway, he beat the air with 
deceitful wings, and stole the Trojan boy, who still handles 
the mixing cups, and against Juno’s will pours out Jove’s 


nectar. 


You too, Hyacinthus, of Amyclae, Phoebus would have 
placed in heaven, if sad fate had given him time to do 
so. Still, as it is, you are immortal, and whenever spring 
drives winter away, and Aries follows watery Pisces, you 
also rise, and flower in the green turf. My father, Phoebus, 
loved you above all others: and Delphi, at the centre of the 


world, lost its presiding deity, while the god frequented 


Tolelelelele. 
YVOULVULY 
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dum deus Eurotan inmunitamque frequentat 


Sparten, nec citharae nec sunt in honore sagittae: 


inmemor ipse sui non retia ferre recusat, 

non tenuisse canes, non per iuga montis iniqui 
ire comes, longaque alit adsuetudine flammas. 
iamque fere medius Titan venientis et actae 
noctis erat spatioque pari distabat utrimque, 
corpora veste levant et suco pinguis olivi 
splendescunt latique ineunt certamina disci. 
quem prius aerias libratum Phoebus in auras 
misit et oppositas disiecit pondere nubes; 
reccidit in solidam longo post tempore terram 
pondus et exhibuit iunctam cum viribus artem. 
protinus inprudens actusque cupidine lusus 
tollere Taenarides orbem properabat, at illum 
dura repercusso subiecit verbere tellus 

in vultus, Hyacinthe, tuos. expalluit aeque 

quam puer ipse deus conlapsosque excipit artus, 
et modo te refovet, modo tristia vulnera siccat, 
nunc animam admotis fugientem sustinet herbis. 
nil prosunt artes: erat inmedicabile vulnus. 

ut, siquis violas rigidumve papaver in horto 


liliaque infringat fulvis horrentia linguis, 


170 


175 


180 


185 


190 


Eurotas, and Sparta without its walls, doing no honour 

to the zither or the bow. Forgetting his usual pursuits, he 
did not object to carrying the nets, handling the dogs, 

or travelling as a companion, over the rough mountain 
ridges, and by constant partnership feeding the flames. 
Now, the sun was midway between the vanished and the 
future night, equally far from either extreme: they stripped 
off their clothes, and gleaming with the rich olive oil, they 
had rubbed themselves with, they began a contest with 
the broad discus. Phoebus went first, balancing it, and 
hurling it high into the air, scattering the clouds with its 
weight. Its mass took a long time to fall back to the hard 
ground, showing strength and skill combined. Immediately 
the Taenarian boy, without thinking, ran forward to pick 
up the disc, prompted by his eagerness to throw, but the 
solid earth threw it back, hitting you in the face, with the 
rebound, Hyacinthus. The god is as white as the boy, and 
cradles the fallen body. Now he tries to revive you, now to 
staunch your dreadful wound, and now applies herbs to 
hold back your departing spirit. His arts are useless: the 
wound is incurable. Just as if, when someone, in a garden, 
breaks violets, stiff poppies, or the lilies, with their bristling 


yellow stamens, and, suddenly, they droop, bowing their 
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marcida demittant subito caput illa vietum 

nec se sustineant spectentque cacumine terram: 

sic vultus moriens iacet et defecta vigore 

ipsa sibi est oneri cervix umeroque recumbit. 195 
“laberis, Oebalide, prima fraudate iuventa,” 

Phoebus ait “videoque tuum, mea crimina, vulnus. 

tu dolor es facinusque meum: mea dextera leto 
inscribenda tuo est. ego sum tibi funeris auctor. 

quae mea culpa tamen, nisi si lusisse vocari 200 
culpa potest, nisi culpa potest et amasse vocari? 

atque utinam tecumque mori vitamque liceret 

reddere! quod quoniam fatali lege tenemur, 

semper eris mecum memorique haerebis in ore. 

te lyra pulsa manu, te carmina nostra sonabunt, 205 
flosque novus scripto gemitus imitabere nostros. 

tempus et illud erit, quo se fortissimus heros 

addat in hunc florem folioque legatur eodem.” 

talia dum vero memorantur Apollinis ore, 

ecce cruor, qui fusus humo signaverat herbas, 210 
desinit esse cruor, Tyrioque nitentior ostro 


flos oritur formamque capit, quam lilia, si non 
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weakened heads, unable to support themselves, and 

their tops gaze at the soil: so his dying head drops, and, 
with failing strength, the neck is overburdened, and sinks 
onto the shoulder. “You slip away, Spartan, robbed of the 
flower of youth,” Phoebus sighed, “and | see my guilt, 

in your wound. You are my grief and my reproach: your 
death must be ascribed to my hand. | am the agent of your 
destruction. Yet, how was it my fault, unless taking part in 
a game can be called a fault, unless it can be called a fault 
to have loved you? If only | might die with you, and pay 
with my life! But since the laws of fate bind us, you shall 
always be with me, and cling to my remembering lips. My 
songs; the lyre my hand touches; will celebrate you. As 

a new-formed flower, you shall denote my woe, by your 
markings. And the time will come, when Ajax, bravest of 
heroes, will associate himself with this same flower, and 
be identified by its petals.” While the truthful mouth of 
Apollo uttered these words, look, the blood that had spilt 
on the ground staining the grass was no longer blood, and 
a flower sprang up, brighter than Tyrian dye, and took the 


shape of a lily, though it was purple in colour, where the 
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purpureus color his, argenteus esset in illis. 

non satis hoc Phoebo est (is enim fuit auctor honoris): 

ipse suos gemitus foliis inscribit, et Al Al 215 
flos habet inscriptum, funestaque littera ducta est. 

nec genuisse pudet Sparten Hyacinthon: honorque 

durat in hoc aevi, celebrandaque more priorum 


annua praelata redeunt Hyacinthia pompa. 


t si forte roges fecundam Amathunta 
metallis, 220 

an genuisse velit Propoetidas, abnuat 
aeque 

atque illos, gemino quondam quibus aspera cornu 

frons erat, unde etiam nomen traxere Cerastae. 

ante fores horum stabat lovis Hospitis ara; 

ignarus sceleris quam siquis sanguine tinctam 225 

advena vidisset, mactatos crederet illic 

lactantes vitulos Amathusiacasque bidentes: 

hospes erat caesus! sacris offensa nefandis 

ipsa suas urbes Ophiusiaque arva parabat 


deserere alma Venus. “sed quid loca grata, quid urbes 230 


other is silvery white. Not satisfied with this alone, 
Phoebus (he, indeed, was the giver of the honour) himself 
marked his grief on the petals, and the flower bore the 
letters Al Al, the letters of woe traced there. Nor was 
Sparta ashamed of producing Hyacinthus: his honour has 
lasted to this day, and by ancient custom the Hyacinthia is 
celebrated, at its annual return, by displaying the flower in 


procession. 


But if you should ask the Cyprian city of Amathus, rich in 
mines, whether it would have wished to have produced 
those girls, the Propoetides, it would repudiate them, and 
equally those men, whose foreheads were once marred by 
two horns, from which they took their name, Cerastae. An 
altar, to Jove the Hospitable, used to stand in front of the 
gates: if any stranger, ignorant of their wickedness, had 
seen it, stained with blood, they would have thought that 
calves or sheep, from Amathus, were sacrificed there: it 
was their guests they killed! Kindly Venus was preparing 
to abandon her cities, and the Cyprian fields, outraged by 


their abominable rites, but ‘How,’ she said, ‘have my cities, 


peccavere meae? quod” dixit “crimen in illis? 

exilio poenam potius gens inpia pendat 

vel nece vel siquid medium est mortisque fugaeque. 
idque quid esse potest, nisi versae poena figurae?” 
dum dubitat, quo mutet eos, ad cornua vultum 

flexit et admonita est haec illis posse relinqui 


grandiaque in torvos transformat membra iuvencos. 


Sunt tamen obscenae Venerem Propoetides ausae 
esse negare deam; pro quo sua numinis ira 
corpora cum fama primae vulgasse feruntur, 
utque pudor cessit, sanguisque induruit oris, 


in rigidum parvo silicem discrimine versae. 


viderat, offensus vitiis, quae plurima menti 


vivebat thalamique diu consorte carebat. 


interea niveum mira feliciter arte 
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uas quia Pygmalion aevum per crimen agentis 


femineae natura dedit, sine coniuge caelebs 245 


or this dear place, sinned? What is their crime? Instead, 

let this impious race pay the penalty of death or exile, or 
some punishment between execution and banishment, 
and what might that be but the penalty of being 
transformed?’ While she is deciding how to alter them, she 
turns her eyes towards their horns, and this suggests that 
she might leave them those, and she changed them into 


wild bullocks. 


Nevertheless, the immoral Propoetides dared to 
deny that Venus was the goddess. For this, because of 
her divine anger, they are said to have been the first to 
prostitute their bodies and their reputations in public, and, 
losing all sense of shame, they lost the power to blush, 
as the blood hardened in their cheeks, and only a small 


change turned them into hard flints. 


Pygmalion had seen them, spending their lives in 
wickedness, and, offended by the failings that nature gave 
the female heart, he lived as a bachelor, without a wife or 


partner for his bed. But, with wonderful skill, he carved a 
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sculpsit ebur formamque dedit, qua femina nasci 
nulla potest, operisque sui concepit amorem. 
virginis est verae facies, quam vivere credas, 

et, sinon obstet reverentia, velle moveri: 

ars adeo latet arte sua. miratur et haurit 
pectore Pygmalion simulati corporis ignes. 
saepe manus operi temptantes admovet, an sit 
corpus an illud ebur, nec adhuc ebur esse fatetur. 
oscula dat reddique putat loquiturque tenetque 
et credit tactis digitos insidere membris 

et metuit, pressos veniat ne livor in artus, 

et modo blanditias adhibet, modo grata puellis 
munera fert illi conchas teretesque lapillos 

et parvas volucres et flores mille colorum 
liliaque pictasque pilas et ab arbore lapsas 
Heliadum lacrimas; ornat quoque vestibus artus, 
dat digitis gemmas, dat longa monilia collo, 

aure leves bacae, redimicula pectore pendent: 
cuncta decent; nec nuda minus formosa videtur. 
conlocat hanc stratis concha Sidonide tinctis 
adpellatque tori sociam adclinataque colla 


mollibus in plumis, tamquam sensura, reponit. 
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figure, brilliantly, out of snow-white ivory, no mortal 
woman, and fell in love with his own creation. The features 
are those of a real girl, who, you might think, lived, and 
wished to move, if modesty did not forbid it. Indeed, art 
hides his art. He marvels: and passion, for this bodily 
image, consumes his heart. Often, he runs his hands 
over the work, tempted as to whether it is flesh or ivory, 
not admitting it to be ivory. he kisses it and thinks his 
kisses are returned; and speaks to it; and holds it, and 
imagines that his fingers press into the limbs, and is 
afraid lest bruises appear from the pressure. Now he 
addresses it with compliments, now brings it gifts that 
please girls, shells and polished pebbles, little birds, 

and many-coloured flowers, lilies and tinted beads, and 
the Heliades’s amber tears, that drip from the trees. He 
dresses the body, also, in clothing; places rings on the 
fingers; places a long necklace round its neck; pearls hang 
from the ears, and cinctures round the breasts. All are 
fitting: but it appears no less lovely, naked. He arranges 
the statue on a bed on which cloths dyed with Tyrian 
murex are spread, and calls it his bedfellow, and rests its 


neck against soft down, as if it could feel. 
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‘rosa - wes: 


Festa dies Veneris tota celeberrima Cypro 270 


venerat, et pandis inductae cornibus aurum 
@ conciderant ictae nivea cervice iuvencae, 
turaque fumabant, cum munere functus ad aras 


e constitit et timide “si, di, dare cuncta potestis, 


sit coniunx, opto,” non ausus “eburnea virgo” 275 
dicere, Pygmalion “similis mea” dixit “eburnae.” 
sensit, ut ipsa suis aderat Venus aurea festis, 


vota quid illa velint et, amici numinis omen, 


e ; ; 
flamma ter accensa est apicemque per aera duxit. 


e 
a ut rediit, simulacra suae petit ille puellae 280 
incumbensque toro dedit oscula: visa tepere est; 
l | admovet os iterum, manibus quoque pectora temptat: 
temptatum mollescit ebur positoque rigore 


= subsidit digitis ceditque, ut Hymettia sole 


cera remollescit tractataque pollice multas 285 
flectitur in facies ipsoque fit utilis usu. 
dum stupet et dubie gaudet fallique veretur, 


@ rursus amans rursusque manu sua vota retractat. 
corpus erat! saliunt temptatae pollice venae. 
tum vero Paphius plenissima concipit heros 290 
verba, quibus Veneri grates agat, oraque tandem 


ore suo non falsa premit, dataque oscula virgo 


em Be ae 
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The day of Venus’s festival came, celebrated 


throughout Cyprus, and heifers, their curved horns gilded, 


smoking, when Pygmalion, having made his offering, stood 


fell, to the blow on their snowy neck. The incense was 


by the altar, and said, shyly: “If you can grant all things, you e 
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gods, | wish as a bride to have...” and not daring to say “the 
girl of ivory” he said “one like my ivory girl.” Golden Venus, 


for she herself was present at the festival, knew what the 


prayer meant, and as a sign of the gods’ fondness for him, 
the flame flared three times, and shook its crown in the 
air. When he returned, he sought out the image of his girl, 
and leaning over the couch, kissed her. She felt warm: he 
pressed his lips to her again, and also touched her breast 
with his hand. The ivory yielded to his touch, and lost its 


hardness, altering under his fingers, as the bees’ wax of ” 


Hymettus softens in the sun, and is moulded, under the 
thumb, into many forms, made usable by use. The lover 
is stupefied, and joyful, but uncertain, and afraid he is 


od 
© 
wrong, reaffirms the fulfilment of his wishes, with his hand, e 
again, and again. It was flesh! The pulse throbbed under 
his thumb. Then the hero, of Paphos, was indeed overfull 
of words with which to thank Venus, and still pressed his > 


mouth against a mouth that was not merely a likeness. 
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sensit et erubuit timidumque ad lumina lumen 

attollens pariter cum caelo vidit amantem. 

coniugio, quod fecit, adest dea, iamque coactis 295 
cornibus in plenum noviens lunaribus orbem 


illa Paphon genuit, de qua tenet insula nomen. 


ditus hac ille est, qui si sine prole 
fuisset, 

inter felices Cinyras potuisset 
haberi. 

dira canam; procul hinc natae, 
procul este parente 300 

aut, mea si vestras mulcebunt carmina mentes, 

desit in hac mihi parte fides, nec credite factum, 

vel, si credetis, facti quoque credite poenam. 

si tamen admissum sinit hoc natura videri, 

[gentibus Ismariis et nostro gratulor orbi,] 305 

gratulor huic terrae, quod abest regionibus illis, 

quae tantum genuere nefas: sit dives amomo 

cinnamaque costumque suum sudataque ligno 

tura ferat floresque alios Panchaia tellus, 

dum ferat et murram: tanti nova non fuit arbor. 310 


ipse negat nocuisse tibi sua tela Cupido, 
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The girl felt the kisses he gave, blushed, and, raising her 
bashful eyes to the light, saw both her lover and the sky. 
The goddess attended the marriage that she had brought 
about, and when the moon’s horns had nine times met at 
the full, the woman bore a son, Paphos, from whom the 


island takes its name. 


Cinyras was the son of Paphos, and he might have been 
counted amongst the fortunate, if he, in turn, had been 


childless. | speak of terrible things. Fathers and daughters, 


keep away: or if your mind takes pleasure in my song, 

put no faith in this story of mine, and imagine it did not 
happen. Or, if you do believe it, believe in the punishment 
also, that it brought. If nature, however, allows such crimes 
to be visible, then | give thanks that the people of Thrace, 
this city, and this land, are far from the regions where 
such sin is born. Let the land of Panchaia, beyond Araby, 
produce its balsam, cinnamon, costmary; its incense, 


exuded from the trees; its flowers different from ours; if it 


produces myrrh: a strange tree is not worth such a price. 


Cupid denies that his arrows hurt you, Myrrha, and clears 
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Myrrha, facesque suas a crimine vindicat isto; 
stipite te Stygio tumidisque adflavit echidnis 

e tribus una soror: scelus est odisse parentem, 

hic amor est odio maius scelus. — undique lecti 

te cupiunt proceres, totoque Oriente iuventus 

ad thalami certamen adest: ex omnibus unum 
elige, Myrrha, virum, dum ne sit in omnibus unus. 
illa quidem sentit foedoque repugnat amori 

et secum “quo mente feror? quid molior?” inquit 
“di, precor, et pietas sacrataque iura parentum, 
hoc prohibete nefas scelerique resistite nostro, 

si tamen hoc scelus est. sed enim damnare negatur 
hanc Venerem pietas: coeunt animalia nullo 
cetera dilectu, nec habetur turpe iuvencae 

ferre patrem tergo, fit equo sua filia coniunx, 
quasque creavit init pecudes caper, ipsaque, cuius 
semine concepta est, ex illo concipit ales. 

felices, quibus ista licent! humana malignas 

cura dedit leges, et quod natura remittit, 

invida iura negant. gentes tamen esse feruntur, 


in quibus et nato genetrix et nata parenti 
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his fires of blame for your crime. One of the three sisters, 
the Furies, with her swollen snakes, and firebrand from 
the Styx, breathed on you. It is wrong to hate your father, 
but that love was a greater wrong than hatred. The pick 
of the princes, from everywhere, desire you: young men, 
from the whole of the East, come to win you in marriage. 
Out of the many, choose one, for your husband, Myrrha, 
but let one man not be amongst the many. Indeed, she 
knows it, and fights against her disgraceful passion, and 
says, to herself: “Where is my thought leading? What 

am | creating? You gods, | pray, and the duty and sacred 
laws respecting parents, prevent this wickedness, and 
oppose my sin, indeed, if sin it is. But it can be said that 
duty declines to condemn such love. Other creatures 
mate indiscriminately: it is no disgrace for a heifer to have 
her sire mount her, for his filly to be a stallion’s mate: the 


goat goes with the flocks he has made, and the birds 


themselves conceive, by him whose seed conceived them. 


Happy the creatures who are allowed to do so! Human 
concern has made malign laws, and what nature allows, 


jealous duty forbids. “Yet they say there are races where 


= 
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iungitur, et pietas geminato crescit amore. 

me miseram, quod non nasci mihi contigit illic, 

fortunaque loci laedor! — quid in ista revolvor? 335 
spes interdictae, discedite! dignus amari 

ille, sed ut pater, est.— ergo, si filia magni 

non essem Cinyrae, Cinyrae concumbere possem: 

nunc, quia iam meus est, non est meus, ipsaque damno 

est mihi proximitas: aliena potentior essem. 340 
ire libet procul hinc patriaeque relinquere fines, 

dum scelus effugiam; retinet malus ardor euntem, 

ut praesens spectem Cinyran tangamque loquarque 
osculaque admoveam, si nil conceditur ultra. 

ultra autem spectare aliquid potes, inpia virgo? 345 
et quot confundas et iura et nomina, sentis? 

tune eris et matris paelex et adultera patris? 

tune soror nati genetrixque vocabere fratris? 

nec metues atro crinitas angue sorores, 

quas facibus saevis oculos atque ora petentes 350 
noxia corda vident? at tu, dum corpore non es 

passa nefas, animo ne concipe neve potentis 


concubitu vetito naturae pollue foedus! 


mother and son, and father and daughter, pair off, and 
affection is increased by a double bond. Alas for me, that 
| did not happen to be born there, and that | am made to 
suffer by an accident of place! - Why do | repeat these 
things? Forbidden hopes, vanish! He is worth loving, but 
only as a father. — | could lie with Cinyras, if | were not 
Cinyras’s already. Now, he is not mine, because he is 
already mine, and the nearness of our relationship damns 
me: | would be better off as a stranger. | would be happy 
to go far away, and leave the borders of my homeland 
behind me, if | might run from evil: but even if nothing 
more is permitted, a wicked desire to see Cinyras, touch 


him, speak to him, and kiss him, face to face, prevents 


my leaving. But then, what more might you look to have, 
impious girl? Do you realise how many names and ties 
you are throwing into confusion? Would you be, then, your 
mother’s rival, and your father’s mistress? Would you be 
known, then, as your son’s sister, your brother’s mother? 
Do you not fear the three sisters, with black snaky hair, 
that those with guilty hearts see, their eyes and mouths 
attacked with cruel torches? Since you have still not 
committed sin in the flesh, do not conceive it in your mind, 


or disregard the prohibitions, of mighty nature, in vile 
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velle puta: res ipsa vetat; pius ille memorque est 


® 
moris — et o vellem similis furor esset in illo!” 355 
ixerat, at Cinyras, quem copia digna procorum, 
oO quid faciat, dubitare facit, scitatur ab ipsa, 


nominibus dictis, cuius velit esse mariti; 
illa silet primo patriisque in vultibus haerens 
A aestuat et tepido suffundit lumina rore. 360 
virginei Cinyras haec credens esse timoris, 
flere vetat siccatque genas atque oscula iungit; 
Myrrha datis nimium gaudet consultaque, qualem 
optet habere virum, “similem tibi” dixit; at ille 


S 


non intellectam vocem conlaudat et “esto 365 
tam pia semper” ait. pietatis nomine dicto 


demisit vultus sceleris sibi conscia virgo. 
‘Noctis erat medium, curasque et corpora somnus 
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solverat; at virgo Cinyreia pervigil igni 
@ carpitur indomito furiosaque vota retractat 370 


et modo desperat, modo vult temptare, pudetque 


& et cupit, et, quid agat, non invenit, utque securi 
saucia trabs ingens, ubi plaga novissima restat, 
@ 


quo cadat, in dubio est omnique a parte timetur, 
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oe Se Se oe 


congress! Grant that you want it: the reality itself forbids 
it. He is a good man, and mindful of the moral law — but, O, 


how | wish the same passion were in him!” 


She spoke: Cinyras, however, who was made doubtful 
of what to do, by the crowd of noble suitors, naming them, 
asked her whom she wanted, as a husband. At first she 
is silent, and staring at her father’s face, hesitates, her 
eyes filling with warm tears. Cinyras thinking this to be 
virgin shyness, forbids her to cry, dries her cheeks, and 
kisses her on the lips. Myrrha is overjoyed at this gift, and, 
being consulted as to what kind of husband she might 
choose, says: “Someone like you”. Not understanding this, 
however, he praises her, saying: “Always be so loving.” At 
the word “loving”, the girl, lowers her glance, conscious of 


her sin. 


It was midnight, and sleep had released mortal flesh 
from worldly cares, but Cinyras’s daughter, wakeful, 
stirring the embers, reawakens her ungovernable desires, 
one moment despairing, at another willing to try, ashamed 
and eager, not yet discovering what to do. As a tall tree, 


struck by the axe, the last blow remaining, uncertain how it 
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sic animus vario labefactus vulnere nutat 375 
huc levis atque illuc momentaque sumit utroque, 
nec modus et requies, nisi mors, reperitur amoris. 
mors placet. erigitur laqueoque innectere fauces 
destinat et zona summo de poste revincta 
“ 7 H . i haa 
care, vale, Cinyra, causamque intellege mortis! 380 


dixit et aptabat pallenti vincula collo. 


Murmura verborum fidas nutricis ad aures 
pervenisse ferunt limen servantis alumnae. 
surgit anus reseratque fores mortisque paratae 
instrumenta videns spatio conclamat eodem 385 
seque ferit scinditque sinus ereptaque collo 
vincula dilaniat; tum denique flere vacavit, 
tum dare conplexus laqueique requirere causam. 
muta silet virgo terramque inmota tuetur 
et deprensa dolet tardae conamina mortis. 390 
instat anus canosque suos et inania nudans 
ubera per cunas alimentaque prima precatur, 
ut sibi committat, quicquid dolet. illa rogantem 


aversata gemit; certa est exquirere nutrix 


will fall, causes fear on all sides, so her fickle mind, swayed 
this way and that, her thought taking both directions, 
seeing no rest for, or end to, her passion, but death. She 
felt ready to die. She got up, determined, to fix a noose 
round her throat, and, fastening a cord to the doorway’s 
crossbeam, she said: “Goodbye, dear Cinyras, and realize 
the reason for my death!” And she tied the rope around 


her bloodless neck. 


They say that the murmured words came to the ears 
of her loyal nurse, who watched at her foster-child’s 
threshold. The old woman gets up, and opens the door, 
and, seeing the equipment of death, cries out, and in the 
same moment, strikes her breast, snatches at the folds 
of her robe, and tearing the noose from the girl’s neck, 
pulls it apart. Then, finally, she has time to cry, to embrace 
her, and demand the reason for the rope. The girl is mute 
and still, looking, fixedly, at the ground, and unhappy 
that her belated attempt at death has been discovered. 
The old woman insists on knowing, baring her white hair 
and withered breasts, and begs her to say what grieves 
her, invoking her infant cradle, and first nurturing. The 


girl turns away from her pleading, with a sigh. The nurse 
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nec solam spondere fidem. “dic” inquit “opemque 395 
me sine ferre tibi: non est mea pigra senectus. 

seu furor est, habeo, quae carmine sanet et herbis; 

sive aliquis nocuit, magico lustrabere ritu; 

ira deum sive est, sacris placabilis ira. 

quid rear ulterius? certe fortuna domusque 400 
sospes et in cursu est: vivunt genetrixque paterque.” 
Myrrha patre audito suspiria duxit ab imo 

pectore; nec nutrix etiamnum concipit ullum 

mente nefas aliquemque tamen praesentit amorem; 
propositique tenax, quodcumque est, orat, ut ipsi 405 
indicet, et gremio lacrimantem tollit anili 

atque ita conplectens infirmis membra lacertis 

“sensimus,” inquit “amas! et in hoc mea (pone timorem) 
sedulitas erit apta tibi, nec sentiet unquam 

hoc pater.” exiluit gremio furibunda torumque 410 
ore premens “discede, precor, miseroque pudori 
parce!” ait; instanti “discede, aut desine” dixit 
“quaerere, quid doleam! scelus est, quod scire laboras.” 
horret anus tremulasque manus annisque metuque 


tendit et ante pedes supplex procumbit alumnae 415 


et modo blanditur, modo, si non conscia fiat, 


terret et indicium laquei coeptaeque minatur 
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urgently: “Go, | beg you, and forgo the knowledge of my 
wretched shame! Go, or stop asking why | am grieving. 
What you are striving to know, is wickedness.” The old 
woman shuddered, and stretching out her hands that 
trembled with age and fear, she fell at her foster-child’s 
feet, pleading, then coaxing, then frightening her, into 


making her party to it. She threatens her with the evidence 


is determined to know, and promises more than loyalty. 
“Tell me,” she says, “and let me bring you some help: age 
does not slow me. If it is some frenzy, | have herbs and 
charms that heal: if someone is seeking your harm, | will 
purify you with magic rites: if the gods are angry, anger 
is appeased by sacrifice. What else could it be? The 
destiny of your house is fortunate, and on course: they are 
well, your mother and father.” Hearing the word “father”, 
Myrrha sighed deeply. Even then the nurse had no idea of 
the sin in her mind, though she guessed it might be some 
love affair. She begged her, tenaciously, to tell her what 
it was, and took the weeping girl to her aged breast, and 
holding her with trembling arms she said: “I know, you are 
in love! And in this matter (have no fear) my diligence can 
serve you, your father will never know.” The frenzied girl 
leapt from her arms, and burying her face in the bed, said, 
Ay 
> 
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mortis et officium commisso spondet amori. 

extulit illa caput lacrimisque inplevit obortis 

pectora nutricis conataque saepe fateri 420 
saepe tenet vocem pudibundaque vestibus ora 

texit et “o” dixit “felicem coniuge matrem!” 

hactenus, et gemuit. gelidus nutricis in artus 

ossaque (sensit enim) penetrat tremor, albaque toto 
vertice canities rigidis stetit hirta capillis, 425 
multaque, ut excuteret diros, si posset, amores, 

addidit. at virgo scit se non falsa moneri; 

certa mori tamen est, si non potiatur amore. 

“vive,” ait haec, “potiere tuo” — et, non ausa “parente” 


dicere, conticuit promissaque numine firmat. 430 


esta piae Cereris celebrabant annua matres 

illa, quibus nivea velatae corpora veste 

primitias frugum dant spicea serta suarum 
perque novem noctes venerem tactusque viriles 
in vetitis numerant: turba Cenchreis in illa 435 
regis adest coniunx arcanaque sacra frequentat. 


ergo legitima vacuus dum coniuge lectus, 
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of the noose, and the attempt on her life, and promises 
her help in her love affair. The girl raises her head, and her 
welling tears rain on her nurse’s breast. She often tries 

to confess, and often stops herself, and hides her face, 

in shame, in her clothing: then gets as far as “Mother, 

you are happy in your husband!” and sighs. A shudder 

of cold penetrated the nurse’s flesh and bone (now she 
understood) and her white hair stiffened all over her head. 
She told her at length, to banish, if she could, this fatal 
passion. Though the girl knew she was being advised 
rightly, she was still determined to die, if she could not 
possess her love. “Live,” said the nurse, “possess your....” 
- and did not dare say: “father”. She was silent, and 


confirmed her promise in the sight of heaven. 


The married women were celebrating that annual 
festival of Ceres, when, with their bodies veiled in white 
robes, they offer the first fruits of the harvest, wreathes of 
corn, and, for nine nights, treat sexual union, and the touch 
of a man, as forbidden. Cenchreis, the king’s wife was 


among the crowd, frequenting the sacred rites. Finding 
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nacta gravem vino Cinyran male sedula nutrix, 
nomine mentito veros exponit amores 
et faciem laudat; quaesitis virginis annis 440 
“par” ait “est Myrrhae.” quam postquam adducere 
iussa est 
utque domum rediit, “gaude, mea” dixit “alumna: 
vicimus!” infelix non toto pectore sentit 
laetitiam virgo, praesagaque pectora maerent, 


sed tamen et gaudet: tanta est discordia mentis. 445 


Tempus erat, quo cuncta silent, interque triones 
flexerat obliquo plaustrum temone Bootes: 
ad facinus venit illa suum; fugit aurea caelo 
luna, tegunt nigrae latitantia sidera nubes; 
nox caret igne suo; primus tegis, Icare, vultus, 450 
Erigoneque pio sacrata parentis amore. 
ter pedis offensi signo est revocata, ter omen 
funereus bubo letali carmine fecit: 
it tamen, et tenebrae minuunt noxque atra pudorem; 
nutricisque manum laeva tenet, altera motu 455 
caecum iter explorat. thalami iam limina tangit, 
iamque fores aperit, iam ducitur intus: at illi 


poplite succiduo genua intremuere, fugitque 


Cinyras drunk with wine, the king’s bed empty of his lawful 
partner, the nurse, wrongly diligent, told him of one who 
truly loved him, giving him a fictitious name, and praised 
her beauty. He, asking the girl’s age, she said: “Myrrha’s is 
the same.” After she had been ordered to bring her, and 
had reached home, she said: “Be happy, my child, we have 
won!” The unhappy girl felt no joy at all in her heart, and 
her heart prophetically mourned, yet she was still glad: 


such was her confusion of mind. 


It was the hour, when all is silent, and Bootes, between 
the Bears, had turned his wagon, with downward-pointing 
shaft: She approached the sinful act. The golden moon 
fled the sky; black clouds covered the hidden stars; 
night lacked its fires. You, Icarius, and you, Erigone, his 
daughter, immortalised for your pious love of your father, 
hid your faces first. Myrrha was checked by an omen, 
three times, when her foot stumbled: three times, the 
gloomy screech owl gave her warning, with its fatal cry: 
she still went on, her shame made less by blindness and 
black night. With her left hand, she kept tight hold of her 
nurse, groping with the other she found a way through the 


dark. Now she reaches the threshold of the room, now she 
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et color et sanguis, animusque relinquit euntem. 

quoque suo propior sceleri est, magis horret, et ausi 460 
paenitet, et vellet non cognita posse reverti. 

cunctantem longaeva manu deducit et alto 

admotam lecto cum traderet “accipe,” dixit, 

“ista tua est, Cinyra” devotaque corpora iunxit. 

accipit obsceno genitor sua viscera lecto 465 
virgineosque metus levat hortaturque timentem. 

forsitan aetatis quoque nomine “filia” dixit, 


dixit et illa “pater,” sceleri ne nomina desint. 


Plena patris thalamis excedit et inpia diro 
semina fert utero conceptaque crimina portat. 470 
postera nox facinus geminat, nec finis in illa est, 
cum tandem Cinyras, avidus cognoscere amantem 
post tot concubitus, inlato lumine vidit 
et scelus et natam verbisque dolore retentis 
pendenti nitidum vagina deripit ensem; 475 
Myrrha fugit: tenebrisque et caecae munere noctis 


intercepta neci est latosque vagata per agros 


opens the door, now is led inside. But her trembling knees 
give way, her colour flees with her blood, and thought 
vanishes as she goes forward. The closer she is to her 
sin, the more she shudders at it, repents of her audacity, 
and wants to be able to turn back, unrecognised. When 
she hesitated, the old woman took her by the hand, and, 
leading her to the high bed, delivered her up, saying: “Take 
her Cinyras, she is yours”, uniting their accursed flesh. 
The father admitted his own child into the incestuous 
bed, calmed her virgin fears, and encouraged her timidity. 
Perhaps he also said the name, “daughter”, in accordance 
with her age, and she said, “father”, so that their names 


were not absent from their sin. 


She left the room impregnated by her father, bearing 
impious seed in her fatal womb, carrying the guilt she had 
conceived. The next night the crime was repeated: nor 
did it finish there. Eventually, Cinyras, eager to discover 
his lover after so many couplings, fetching a light, saw 
his daughter and his guilt, and speechless from grief, he 
snatched his bright sword out of the sheath it hung in. 
Myrrha ran, escaping death, by the gift of darkness and 


secret night. Wandering the wide fields, she left the land 
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palmiferos Arabas Panchaeaque rura relinquit 
perque novem erravit redeuntis cornua lunae, 
cum tandem terra requievit fessa Sabaea; 

vixque uteri portabat onus. tum nescia voti 

atque inter mortisque metus et taedia vitae 

est tales conplexa preces: “o siqua patetis 
numina confessis, merui nec triste recuso 
supplicium, sed ne violem vivosque superstes 
mortuaque exstinctos, ambobus pellite regnis 
mutataeque mihi vitamque necemque negate!” 
numen confessis aliquod patet: ultima certe 

vota suos habuere deos. nam crura loquentis 
terra supervenit, ruptosque obliqua per ungues 
porrigitur radix, longi firmamina trunci, 

ossaque robur agunt, mediaque manente medulla 
sanguis it in sucos, in magnos bracchia ramos, 

in parvos digiti, duratur cortice pellis. 

iamque gravem crescens uterum perstrinxerat arbor 
pectoraque obruerat collumque operire parabat: 
non tulit illa moram venientique obvia ligno 


subsedit mersitque suos in cortice vultus. 
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of Panchaea, and palm-bearing Arabia, behind, and after 
roaming through nine returns of the crescent moon, weary, 
she rested at last in the land of the Sabaeans. She could 
scarcely bear the weight of her womb. Tired of living, 

and scared of dying, not knowing what to pray for, she 
composed these words of entreaty: “O, if there are any 
gods who hear my prayer, | do not plead against my well 
deserved punishment, but lest, by being, | offend the living, 
or, by dying, offend the dead, banish me from both realms, 
and change me, and deny me life and death!” Some god 
listened to her prayer: certainly the last request found the 
heavens. While she was still speaking, the soil covered 

her shins; roots, breaking from her toes, spread sideways, 
supporting a tall trunk; her bones strengthened, and in the 
midst of the remaining marrow, the blood became sap; her 
arms became long branches; her fingers, twigs; her skin, 
solid bark. And now the growing tree had drawn together 
over her ponderous belly, buried her breasts, and was 
beginning to encase her neck: she could not bear the wait, 
and she sank down against the wood to meet it, plunging 


her face into the bark. Though she has lost her former 
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quae quamquam amisit veteres cum corpore sensus, 


flet tamen, et tepidae manant ex arbore guttae. 
est honor et lacrimis, stillataque cortice murra 


nomen erile tenet nulloque tacebitur aevo. 


t male conceptus sub robore creverat infans 
quaerebatque viam, qua se genetrice relicta 
exsereret; media gravidus tumet arbore venter. 
tendit onus matrem; neque habent sua verba dolores, 
nec Lucina potest parientis voce vocari. 

nitenti tamen est similis curvataque crebros 

dat gemitus arbor lacrimisque cadentibus umet. 
constitit ad ramos mitis Lucina dolentes 
admovitque manus et verba puerpera dixit: 
arbor agit rimas et fissa cortice vivum 

reddit onus, vagitque puer; quem mollibus herbis 
naides inpositum lacrimis unxere parentis. 
laudaret faciem Livor quoque; qualia namque 
corpora nudorum tabula pinguntur Amorum, 
talis erat, sed, ne faciat discrimina cultus, 


aut huic adde leves, aut illis deme pharetras. 
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senses with her body, she still weeps, and the warm drops 
trickle down from the tree. There is merit, also, in the 
tears: and the myrrh that drips from the bark keeps its 


mistress’s name, and, about it, no age will be silent. 


The child, conceived in sin, had grown within the tree, 
and was now searching for a way to leave its mother, and 
reveal itself. The pregnant womb swells within the tree 
trunk, the burden stretching the mother. The pain cannot 
form words, nor can Lucina be called on, in the voice of 
a woman in labour. Nevertheless the tree bends, like one 
straining, and groans constantly, and is wet with falling 
tears. Gentle Lucina stood by the suffering branches, and 
laid her hands on them, speaking words that aid childbirth. 
At this the tree split open, and, from the torn bark, gave up 
its living burden, and the child cried. The naiads laid him on 
the soft grass, and anointed him with his mother’s tears. 
Even Envy would praise his beauty, being so like one of the 
torsos of naked Amor painted on boards. But to stop them 
differing in attributes, you must add a light quiver, for him, 


or take theirs away from them. 
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Labitur occulte fallitque volatilis aetas, 
et nihil est annis velocius: ille sorore 520 
natus avoque suo, qui conditus arbore nuper, 
nuper erat genitus, modo formosissimus infans, 
iam iuvenis, iam vir, iam se formosior ipso est, 
iam placet et Veneri matrisque ulciscitur ignes. 
namque pharetratus dum dat puer oscula matri, 525 
inscius exstanti destrinxit harundine pectus; 
laesa manu natum dea reppulit: altius actum 
vulnus erat specie primoque fefellerat ipsam. 
capta viri forma non iam Cythereia curat 
litora, non alto repetit Paphon aequore cinctam 530 
piscosamque Cnidon gravidamve Amathunta metallis; 
abstinet et caelo: caelo praefertur Adonis. 
hunc tenet, huic comes est adsuetaque semper in umbra 
indulgere sibi formamque augere colendo 
per iuga, per silvas dumosaque saxa vagatur 535 
fine genus vestem ritu succincta Dianae 
hortaturque canes tutaeque animalia praedae, 
aut pronos lepores aut celsum in cornua cervum 
aut agitat dammas; a fortibus abstinet apris 
raptoresque lupos armatosque unguibus ursos 540 


vitat et armenti saturatos caede leones. 


Transient time slips by us unnoticed, betrays us, and 
nothing outpaces the years. That son of his grandfather, 
sister, now hid in a tree, and now born, then a most 
beautiful child, then a boy, now a man, now more beautiful 
than he was before, now interests Venus herself, and 
avenges his mother’s desire. For while the boy, Cupid, with 
quiver on shoulder, was kissing his mother, he innocently 
scratched her breast with a loose arrow. The injured 
goddess pushed her son away: but the wound he had 
given was deeper than it seemed, and deceived her at 
first. Now captured by mortal beauty, she cares no more 
for Cythera’s shores, nor revisits Paphos, surrounded 
by its deep waters, nor Cnidos, the haunt of fish, nor 
Amathus, rich in mines: she even forgoes the heavens: 
preferring Adonis to heaven. She holds him, and is his 
companion, and though she is used to always idling in the 
shade, and, by cultivating it, enhancing her beauty, she 
roams mouniain ridges, and forests, and thorny cliff-sides, 
her clothing caught up to the knee, like Diana. And she 
cheers on the hounds, chasing things safe to hunt, hares 
flying headlong, stags with deep horns, or their hinds. She 
avoids the strong wild boars, the ravening wolves, and 


shuns the bears armed with claws, and the lions glutted 


te quoque, ut hos timeas, siquid prodesse monendo 
possit, Adoni, monet, “fortis” que “fugacibus esto” 
inquit; “in audaces non est audacia tuta. 

parce meo, iuvenis, temerarius esse periclo, 

neve feras, quibus arma dedit natura, lacesse, 

stet mihi ne magno tua gloria. non movet aetas 

nec facies nec quae Venerem movere, leones 
saetigerosque sues oculosque animosque ferarum. 
fulmen habent acres in aduncis dentibus apri, 
impetus est fulvis et vasta leonibus ira, 

invisumque mihi genus est.” quae causa, roganti 
“dicam,” ait “et veteris monstrum mirabere culpae. 
sed labor insolitus iam me lassavit, et, ecce, 
opportuna sua blanditur populus umbra, 

datque torum caespes: libet hac requiescere tecum” 
(et requievit) “humo” pressitque et gramen et ipsum 
inque sinu iuvenis posita cervice reclinis 


sic ait ac mediis interserit oscula verbis: 


orsitan audieris aliquam certamine cursus 
veloces superasse viros: non fabula rumor 
ille fuit; superabat enim. nec dicere posses, 


laude pedum formaene bono praestantior esset. 
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with the slaughter of cattle. She warns you Adonis, as if it 
were ever effective to warn, to fear them too, saying: “Be 
bold when they run, but bravery is unsafe when faced with 
the brave. Do not be foolish, beware of endangering me, 
and do not provoke the creatures nature has armed, lest 
your glory is to my great cost. Neither youth nor beauty, 
nor the charms that affect Venus, affect lions or bristling 
boars or the eyes and minds of other wild creatures. Boars 
have the force of a fierce lightning bolt in their curving 
tusks, and so does the attack of tawny lions, in their 

huge anger: the whole tribe are hateful to me.” When he 


asks her why, she says: “I will tell, and you will wonder, 


at the monstrous result of an ancient crime. But now the 
unaccustomed effort tires me, and, look, a poplar tree 
entices us with its welcome shade, and the turf yields a 
bed. | should like to rest here on the ground,” (and she 
rested) “with you.” She hugged the grass, and him, and @ 
leaning her head against the breast of the reclining youth, 


she spoke these words, interspersing them with kisses: 
Perhaps you have heard of a girl who beat the fastest 


men at running: that was no idle tale, she did win. Nor 


could you say whether her speed or her beauty was © 
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scitanti deus huic de coniuge ‘coniuge’ dixit 

‘nil opus est, Atalanta, tibi: fuge coniugis usum. 565 
nec tamen effugies teque ipsa viva carebis.’ 

territa sorte dei per opacas innuba silvas 

vivit et instantem turbam violenta procorum 

condicione fugat, ‘nec sum potiunda, nisi’ inquit 

‘victa prius cursu. pedibus contendite mecum: 570 
praemia veloci coniunx thalamique dabuntur, 

mors pretium tardis: ea lex certaminis esto.’ 

illa quidem inmitis, sed (tanta potentia formae est) 

venit ad hanc legem temeraria turba procorum. 

sederat Hippomenes cursus spectator iniqui 575 
et ‘petitur cuiquam per tanta pericula coniunx?’ 

dixerat ac nimios iuvenum damnarat amores; 

ut faciem et posito corpus velamine vidit, 

quale meum, vel quale tuum, si femina fias, 

obstipuit tollensque manus ‘ignoscite,’ dixit 580 
‘quos modo culpavi! nondum mihi praemia nota, 

quae peteretis, erant.’ laudando concipit ignes 

et, ne quis iuvenum currat velocius, optat 

invidiaque timet. ‘sed cur certaminis huius 

intemptata mihi fortuna relinquitur?’ inquit 585 


‘audentes deus ipse iuvat!’ dum talia secum 
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more deserving of high praise. Enquiring of the god, 

about a husband, the god replied: ‘You don’t need a 
husband, Atalanta: run from the necessity for a husband. 
Nevertheless, you will not escape, and, still living, you will 
not be yourself.’ Afraid of the god’s oracle, she lived in 

the dark forests, unmarried, and fled from the crowd of 
insistent suitors, setting harsh conditions: ‘I will not be 
won, till | am beaten in running. Compete in the foot-race 
with me. Wife and bed will be given as prizes to the swift, 
death to the tardy: let those be the rules.’ Truly she was 
pitiless, but (such was the power of her beauty) a rash 
crowd of suitors came, despite the rules. Hippomenes had 
taken his seat as a spectator at the unjust contest, and 
said ‘Who would try for a wife at such a risk?’ condemning 
the young men for their excess of passion. But when 

he saw her face and her unclothed body, one like mine, 
Adonis, or like yours if you were a woman, he was stunned. 
Stretching out his hands, he said: ‘Forgive me, you, that | 
just blamed! | had not yet realised what the prize was you 
were after.’ Praising her, he falls in love with her, and hopes 
none of the youths run faster, afraid, through jealousy. ‘But 
why, in this competition, is my luck left untested?’ he says. 


‘The god himself favours the bold!’ While Hippomenes was 
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exigit Hippomenes, passu volat alite virgo. 

quae quamquam Scythica non setius ire sagitta 

Aonio visa est iuveni, tamen ille decorem 

miratur magis: et cursus facit ipse decorem. 590 
aura refert ablata citis talaria plantis, 

tergaque iactantur crines per eburnea, quaeque 

poplitibus suberant picto genualia limbo; 

inque puellari corpus candore ruborem 

traxerat, haud aliter, quam cum super atria velum 595 
candida purpureum simulatas inficit umbras. 

dum notat haec hospes, decursa novissima meta est, 

et tegitur festa victrix Atalanta corona. 


dant gemitum victi penduntque ex foedere poenas. 


Non tamen eventu iuvenis deterritus horum 600 
constitit in medio vultuque in virgine fixo 
‘quid facilem titulum superando quaeris inertes? 
mecum confer’ ait. ‘seu me fortuna potentem 
fecerit, a tanto non indignabere vinci: 
namque mihi genitor Megareus Onchestius, illi 605 


est Neptunus avus, pronepos ego regis aquarum, 


debating with himself like this, the virgin girl sped by on 
winged feet. To the Aonian youth she flew like a Scythian 
arrow, yet it made him admire her beauty all the more. The 
race gave her a beauty of its own. The breeze blew the 
streaming feathers on her speeding sandals behind her, 
and her hair was thrown back from her ivory shoulders. 
Ribbons with embroidered edges fluttered at her knees, 
and a blush spread over the girlish whiteness of her body, 
just as when a red awning over a white courtyard stains it 
with borrowed shadows. While the stranger was watching 
this, the last marker was passed, and the victorious 
Atalanta was crowned with a festive garland, while the 


losers, groaning, paid the penalty according to their bond. 


Undeterred by the youths’ fate, Hippomenes stepped 
forward and, fixing his gaze on the girl, said ‘Why seek an 
easy win beating the lazy? Race me. If fortune makes me 
the master, it will be no shame for you to be outpaced by 
such a man as me, since Megareus of Onchestus is my 
father, and his grandfather was Neptune, so | am the 


great-grandson of the king of the ocean, and my courage 
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nec virtus citra genus est; seu vincar, habebis 
Hippomene victo magnum et memorabile nomen.’ 

talia dicentem molli Schoeneia vultu 

aspicit et dubitat, superari an vincere malit, 610 
atque ita ‘quis deus hunc formosis’ inquit ‘iniquus 

perdere vult caraeque iubet discrimine vitae 

coniugium petere hoc? non sum, me iudice, tanti. 

nec forma tangor, (poteram tamen hac quoque tangi) 

sed quod adhuc puer est; non me movet ipse, sed aetas. 615 
quid, quod inest virtus et mens interrita leti? 

quid, quod ab aequorea numeratur origine quartus? 

quid, quod amat tantique putat conubia nostra, 

ut pereat, si me fors illi dura negarit? 

dum licet, hospes, abi thalamosque relinque cruentos. 620 
coniugium crudele meum est, tibi nubere nulla 

nolet, et optari potes a sapiente puella. — 

cur tamen est mihi cura tui tot iam ante peremptis? 

viderit! intereat, quoniam tot caede procorum 

admonitus non est agiturque in taedia vitae. — 625 
occidet hic igitur, voluit quia vivere mecum, 

indignamque necem pretium patietur amoris? 

non erit invidiae victoria nostra ferendae. 


sed non culpa mea est! utinam desistere velles, 
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is no less than my birth. Or if | am beaten, you will have 

a great and renowned name for defeating Hippomenes.’ 
As he spoke Schoeneus’s daughter looked at him with 

a softening expression, uncertain whether she wanted 

to win or lose, and said to herself: ‘What god, envious of 
handsome youths, wants to destroy this one and send 
him in search of marriage, at the risk of his own dear 

life? | am not worth that much, | think. Nor is it his beauty 
that moves me (yet I could be touched by that too) but 
that he is still only a boy. He does not move me himself: 

it is his youth. What if he does have courage, and a spirit 
unafraid of dying? What if he is fourth in line from the ruler 
of the seas? What if he does love, and thinks so much of 
marriage with me, that he would die, if a harsh fate denies 
me to him? While you can, stranger, leave this blood- 
soaked marrying. Wedding me is a cruel thing. No one will 
refuse to have you, and you may be chosen by a wiser girl. 
— Yet why this concern when so many have already died 
before you? Let him look out for himself! Let him perish, 
since he has not been warned off by the death of so many 
suitors, and shows himself tired of life. - Should he die, 
then, because he wants to live with me, and suffer an 


unjust death as the penalty for loving? My victory would 
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aut, quoniam es demens, utinam velocior esses! 630 
at quam virgineus puerili vultus in ore est! 

a! miser Hippomene, nollem tibi visa fuissem! 

vivere dignus eras. quodsi felicior essem, 

nec mihi coniugium fata inportuna negarent, 

unus eras, Cum quo sociare cubilia vellem.’ 635 
dixerat, utque rudis primoque cupidine tacta, 


quod facit, ignorans amat et non sentit amorem. 


am solitos poscunt cursus populusque paterque, 
cum me sollicita proles Neptunia voce 
invocat Hippomenes ‘Cytherea,’ que ‘conprecor, 
ausis 640 
adsit’ ait ‘nostris et quos dedit, adiuvet ignes.’ 
detulit aura preces ad me non invida blandas: 
motaque sum, fateor, nec opis mora longa dabatur. 
est ager, indigenae Tamasenum nomine dicunt, 
telluris Cypriae pars optima, quem mihi prisci 645 
sacravere senes templisque accedere dotem 
hanc iussere meis; medio nitet arbor in arvo, 


fulva comas, fulvo ramis crepitantibus auro: 


not avoid incurring hatred. But it is not my fault! | wish you 
would desist, or if you are set on it, | wish you might be the 
faster! How the virginal expression of a boy clings to his 
face! O! Poor Hippomenes, | wish you had never seen me! 
You were so fitted to live. But if | were luckier, if the harsh 
fates did not prevent my marriage, you would be the one | 
would want to share my bed with.’ She spoke: and 
inexperienced, feeling the touch of desire for the first 
time, not knowing what she does, she loves and does not 


realise she loves. 


Now her father and the people were calling out for the 
usual foot-race, when Hippomenes, Neptune’s descendant 
invoked my aid, as a suppliant: ‘Cytherea, | beg you to 
assist my daring, and encourage the fire of love you lit.’ 

A kindly breeze brought me the flattering prayer, and | 
confess it stirred me, though there was scant time to give 
him my help. There is a field, the people there call it the 
field of Tamasus, the richest earth in the island of Cyprus, 
which the men of old made sacred to me, and ordered it 


to be added to my temples, as a gift. A tree gleams in the 
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hinc tria forte mea veniens decerpta ferebam 

aurea poma manu nullique videnda nisi ipsi 650 
Hippomenen adii docuique, quis usus in illis. 

signa tubae dederant, cum carcere pronus uterque 

emicat et summam celeri pede libat harenam: 

posse putes illos sicco freta radere passu 

et segetis canae stantes percurrere aristas. 655 
adiciunt animos iuveni clamorque favorque 

verbaque dicentum ‘nunc, nunc incumbere tempus! 
Hippomene, propera! nunc viribus utere totis! 

pelle moram: vinces!’ dubium, Megareius heros 

gaudeat an virgo magis his Schoeneia dictis. 660 
o quotiens, cum iam posset transire, morata est 
spectatosque diu vultus invita reliquit! 

aridus e lasso veniebat anhelitus ore, 

metaque erat longe: tum denique de tribus unum 

fetibus arboreis proles Neptunia misit. 665 
obstipuit virgo nitidique cupidine pomi 


declinat cursus aurumque volubile tollit; 
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middle of the field, with rustling golden leaves, and golden 
branches. Come from there, by chance, | was carrying 
three golden apples, | had picked, in my hands, and | 
approached Hippomenes, showing myself only to him, and 
told him how to use them. The trumpets gave the signal, 


and, leaning forward, they flashed from the starting line, 


and skimmed the surface of the sand, with flying feet. 
You would think them capable of running along the waves 
without wetting them, and passing over the ripened 
heads of the standing corn. The young man’s spirit was 
cheered by shouts and words of encouragement: ‘Run, 
Hippomenes! Now, now is the time to sprint! Use your full 
power, now! Don’t wait: you'll win!’ Who knows whether 
Megareus’s heroic son, or Schoeneus’s daughter, was 
more pleased with these words? O how often, when she 
could have overtaken him, she lingered, and watching his 
face for a while, left him behind against her will! Panting 
breath came from his weary throat, and the winning post 
was far off. Only then did Neptune’s scion throw away one 
of the fruits from the tree. The girl was astonished, and, 


eager for the shining apple, she ran off the course, and 
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praeterit Hippomenes: resonant spectacula plausu. 

illa moram celeri cessataque tempora cursu 

corrigit atque iterum iuvenem post terga relinquit: 670 
et rursus pomi iactu remorata secundi 

consequitur transitque virum. pars ultima cursus 

restabat; ‘nunc’ inquit ‘ades, dea muneris auctor!’ 

inque latus campi, quo tardius illa rediret, 

iecit ab obliquo nitidum iuvenaliter aurum. 675 
an peteret, virgo visa est dubitare: coegi 

tollere et adieci sublato pondera malo 

inpediique oneris pariter gravitate moraque, 

neve meus sermo cursu sit tardior ipso, 


praeterita est virgo: duxit sua praemia victor. 680 


ignane, cui grates ageret, cui turis honorem 
ferret, Adoni, fui? nec grates inmemor egit, 
nec mihi tura dedit. subitam convertor in 
iram, 
contemptuque dolens, ne sim spernenda futuris, 
exemplo caveo meque ipsa exhortor in ambos: 685 
templa, deum Matri quae quondam clarus Echion 


fecerat ex voto, nemorosis abdita silvis, 


picked up the spinning gold. Hippomenes passed her: the 
stands resounded with the applause. She made up for 
the delay and the lost time by a burst of speed, and left 
the youth behind once more. Again she delayed when a 
second apple was thrown, followed, and passed the man. 
The last section of track was left. ‘Now,’ he said, ‘be near 
me, goddess who made me this gift!’ He threw the shining 
gold vigorously, sideways, into the deep field, from where 
she would take longer to get back. The girl seemed to 
hesitate as to whether she should chase it: | made her 
pick it up, and added weight to the fruit she held, and 
obstructed her equally with the heaviness of the burden 
and the delay. And lest my story be longer than the race 
itself, the virgin was overtaken: the winner led away his 


prize. 


Adonis, did | deserve to be thanked, to have incense 
brought me? Unthinking, he neither gave thanks, nor 
offered incense to me. | was provoked to sudden anger, 
and pained by his contempt, so as not to be slighted in 
future, | decreed an example would be made of them, and 


| roused myself against them both. They were passing a 


temple, hidden in the deep woods, of Cybele mother of the 
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transibant, et iter longum requiescere suasit; 

illic concubitus intempestiva cupido 

occupat Hippomenen a numine concita nostro. 690 
luminis exigui fuerat prope templa recessus, 

speluncae similis, nativo pumice tectus, 

religione sacer prisca, quo multa sacerdos 

lignea contulerat veterum simulacra deorum; 

hunc init et vetito temerat sacraria probro. 695 
sacra retorserunt oculos, turritaque Mater 

an Stygia sontes dubitavit mergeret unda: 

poena levis visa est; ergo modo levia fulvae 

colla iubae velant, digiti curvantur in ungues, 

ex umeris armi fiunt, in pectora totum 700 
pondus abit, summae cauda verruntur harenae; 

iram vultus habet, pro verbis murmura reddunt, 

pro thalamis celebrant silvas aliisque timendi 

dente premunt domito Cybeleia frena leones. 

hos tu, care mihi, cumque his genus omne ferarum, 705 
quod non terga fugae, sed pugnae pectora praebet, 


effuge, ne virtus tua sit damnosa duobus! 


gods, that noble Echion had built in former times fulfilling 
a vow, and the length of their journey persuaded them 

to rest. There, stirred by my divine power, an untimely 
desire to make love seized Hippomenes. Near the temple 
was a poorly lit hollow, like a cave, roofed with the natural 
pumice-stone, sacred to the old religion, where the priests 


had gathered together wooden figures of the ancient 


gods. They entered it, and desecrated the sanctuary, 


with forbidden intercourse. The sacred images averted 
their gaze, and the Great Mother, with the turreted crown, 
hesitated as to whether to plunge the guilty pair beneath 
the waters of the Styx: but the punishment seemed too 
light. So tawny manes spread over their necks, that, a 
moment ago, were smooth; their fingers curved into claws; 
forelegs were formed from arms; all their weight was in 


their breast; and their tails swept the surface of the sand. 


They had a fierce expression, roared instead of speaking, 
and frequented the woods for a marriage-bed. As lions, 


fearful to others, they tamely bite on Cybele’s bit. You 


must avoid, them, my love, and with them all the species 
of wild creature, that do not turn and run, but offer their 
breasts to the fight, lest your courage be the ruin of us 


both! 
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lla quidem monuit iunctisque per aera cycnis 


carpit iter, sed stat monitis contraria virtus. 
forte suem latebris vestigia certa secuti 


excivere canes, silvisque exire parantem 
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fixerat obliquo iuvenis Cinyreius ictu: 
protinus excussit pando venabula rostro 
sanguine tincta suo trepidumque et tuta petentem 
trux aper insequitur totosque sub inguine dentes 
abdidit et fulva moribundum stravit harena. 
vecta levi curru medias Cytherea per auras 
Cypron olorinis nondum pervenerat alis: 
agnovit longe gemitum morientis et albas 
flexit aves illuc, utque aethere vidit ab alto 
exanimem inque suo iactantem sanguine corpus, 
desiluit pariterque sinum pariterque capillos 
rupit et indignis percussit pectora palmis 
questaque cum fatis “at non tamen omnia vestri 
iuris erunt” dixit. “luctus monimenta manebunt 
semper, Adoni, mei, repetitaque mortis imago 
annua plangoris peraget simulamina nostri; 


at cruor in florem mutabitur. an tibi quondam 
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She warned him, and made her way through the air, 
drawn by harnessed swans, but his courage defied the 
warning. By chance, his dogs, following a well-marked trail, 
roused a wild boar from its lair, and as it prepared to rush 
from the trees, Cinyras’s grandson caught it a glancing 
blow. Immediately the fierce boar dislodged the blood- 


stained spear, with its crooked snout, and chased the 


youth, who was scared and running hard. It sank its tusk 

into his groin, and flung him, dying, on the yellow sand. 

Cytherea, carried in her light chariot through the midst of 

the heavens, by her swans’ swiftness, had not yet reached 

Cyprus: she heard from afar the groans of the dying boy, 

and turned the white birds towards him. When, from the 

heights, she saw the lifeless body, lying in its own blood, 

she leapt down, tearing her clothes, and tearing at her 

hair, as well, and beat at her breasts with fierce hands, 

complaining to the fates. “And yet not everything is in your 

power” she said. “Adonis, there shall be an everlasting 

token of my grief, and every year an imitation of your death 
will complete a re-enactment of my mourning. But your fl 


blood will be changed into a flower. Persephone, you were 
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femineos artus in olentes vertere mentas, 

Persephone, licuit: nobis Cinyreius heros 730 
invidiae mutatus erit?” sic fata cruorem 

nectare odorato sparsit, qui tinctus ab illo 

intumuit sic, ut fulvo perlucida caeno 

surgere bulla solet, nec plena longior hora 

facta mora est, cum flos de sanguine concolor ortus, —_735 
qualem, quae lento celant sub cortice granum, 

punica ferre solent; brevis est tamen usus in illo; 

namque male haerentem et nimia levitate caducum 


excutiunt idem, qui praestant nomina, venti. 
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allowed to alter a woman’s body, Menthe’s, to fragrant 
mint: shall the transformation of my hero, of the blood of 
Cinyras, be grudged to me?” So saying, she sprinkled the 
blood with odorous nectar: and, at the touch, it swelled 
up, as bubbles emerge in yellow mud. In less than an 
hour, a flower, of the colour of blood, was created such as 
pomegranates carry, that hide their seeds under a tough 
rind. But enjoyment of it is brief; for, lightly clinging, and 
too easily fallen, the winds deflower it, which are likewise 


responsible for its name, windflower: anemone. 
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